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COMMENT 


THE HIGH COMMISSION TERRITORIES 


THE pEcision by Dr. Malan to table a motion calling for the 
resumption of negotiations on the transfer of the three High 
Commission Territories (Basutoland, Bechuanaland and 
Swaziland) to the Union of South Africa, raises a number of 
important questions. 

The British Government has always taken its stand on the 
basis that, at the time when the question of transfer comes to be 
discussed, the Native policy of the Union Government will be 
such that both the British Parliament and the African inhabi- 
tants of the territories concerned will be satisfied that no injury 
to their proper interests will be inflicted. The idea that the 
Africans themselves should voluntarily wish to be associated 
with South Africa was strongly supported by General Hertzog, 
the former Nationalist Prime Minister of South Africa. 

Since Britain has consistently taken the attitude as set out 
above, Dr. Malan, by raising the question of transfer, invites 
examination of and judgement on the policies of his Govern- 
ment, from both the British Parliament and the African inha- 
bitants of the High Commission Territories. 

Repeated assurances have been given by the British Govern- 
ment that Britain will be true to her pledges to the African 
people and that these territories will not be surrendered with- 
out consultation with the inhabitants and Parliament. Whether 
or not therefore this implies the ‘‘consent’’ of the Africans, as 
most people have presupposed, the British Government would 
clearly not be true to its pledges if it were to take any action 
which would be to their disadvantage or jeopardise any of their 
existing rights or prejudice the fulfilment of their legitimate 
ambitions. 

If Dr. Malan persists in his demand for a resumption of nego- 
tiations, this must inevitably lead to a prolonged investigation 
of the economic and political framework into which these 
territories would be incorporated, and a thorough-going in- 
vestigation of the wishes of the African inhabitants, and the 
economic, social and political potentialities of the territories in 
question. 

South Africa’s objections to inquiries into her internal racial 
policies could hardly be sustained in the case of any inquiry 
undertaken by the British Parliament. It could no longer be 
said that Britain has no moral obligations with regard to these 
matters which have been a source of world-wide controversy 
for so many years, since a direct responsibility has been placed 
upon the British Government for deciding the fate of the in- 
habitants of these Protectorates. 

The Africa Bureau is in touch with leaders in the three terri- 
tories whose views are being sought. These leaders have re- 
peatedly emphasised the paramount importance of Africans’ 
wishes in this highly controversial question. From all com- 
munications received from the High Commission Territories 
by the Bureau and from first-hand observations by those asso- 
ciated with it, the feeling against incorporation has been 
steadily strengthening as the full implications of Nationalist 
policies have unfolded. It is clear that there are great economic 
difficulties to be overcome should the South African Govern- 
ment choose to pursue restrictive policies towards these terri- 
tories, but the British Government has been warned of these 
possibilities over a considerable period. What is important now 


is that Britain should be prepared to face up to the urgent 
social, political and economic requirements of these territories 
and to give priority to their further development. 


HEMINGFORD 

A. CREECH JONES 
ELIZABETH PAKENHAM 
MICHAEL SCOTT 


HIGH COMMISSION 
TERRITORIES 


EDITORIAL COMMENT IN BRITAIN 


Tue Daily Telegraph (April 8, 195+), after briefly recounting 
the South African case for transfer of the High Commission 
Territories based on the clause in the Act of Union providing 
for the territories to come eventually under the Union, said: 
“Whatever might or might not be good for the natives, they 
do not want to be transferred, and successive British Govern- 
ments have renewed pledges that they shall not be transferred 
without being consulted. In 1925, Dr. Hertzog, the Union 
Prime Minister whose lead Dr. Malan then followed, stated 
publicly that ‘unless the people (of the Protectorates) are pre- 
pared and desire to come in, I am not going to insist upon their 
coming in.’ It is a pity that Dr. Malan does not recognise this 
principle.’ The editorial concludes: ‘‘As Dr. Malan is pain- 
fully aware, his native policies within the Union do not in 
general commend themselves to opinion in this country.” 

In an article entitled “Britain Must Say No!” The Daily 
Herald ( April 8, 1954), said the British Government “must tell 
Dr. Malan our duty is to keep those Africans free,’’ and added, 
“it is time (Dr. Malan) was told that the understanding of 
1909, which looked forward to the territories going to South 
Africa eventually, is losing its weight because of the racial 
policy of his Government. This has made South Africa a 
prison-house for Africans. These Territories are Protectorates 
because their people sought our protection. Our Government 
should leave no doubt that our fullest protection is what they 
will have.” 

The journal South Africa, which is published in London 
(April 10, 1954), said : “It must be plain to the (South African) 
Government as to everyone else that this is the worst possible 
moment to raise this issue. Rejection of the proposal by the 
people of the Protectorates would be automatic, and no British 
Government would have the hardihood to recommend incor- 
poration to the House of Commons to-day. Knowing this very 
well, Dr. Malan seems to be intent on scoring a debating point 
at the expense of Downing Street and Westminster.” 

The Manchester Guardian (April 13, 1954), after quoting 
Dr. Malan’s argument that consultation of the African inhabi- 
tants of the Territories does not mean a veto, said: “True, the 
South Africa Act does not make it a veto. But a clear expression 
of adverse opinion in the territories would carry such weight at 
Westminster that no British Government would or could pro- 
ceed with the transfer in face of it; and of course the Govern- 
ment could not even begin to proceed without inviting an ex- 
pression of opinion. Dr. Malan makes a nice debating point 
when he says that Central African Federation was introduced 








against the wishes of the African inhabitants of the territories 
concerned, so why not the transfer of the Protectorates? ... But 
this argument, if pressed, will prove a bruised reed. Parlia- 
ment agreed to Central African Federation (wrongly, we 
think) in part because members believed Sir Godfrey Huggins 
and Sir Roy Welensky and their colleagues were liberal- 
minded men in a sense in which Dr. Malan and Mr. Swart and 
Mr. Strydom are certainly not, and in part because federation 
was subject to various safeguards which the Nationalists would 
not think of accepting if they were applied to the Protec- 
torates.”” 

Referring to Dr. Malan’s indication in the past that he might 
follow a different course if the constitutional one fails, the 
Guardian continued: “‘If the Union Government decided to- 
morrow to refuse entrance to men and cattle (from the 
Territories), it could speedily cripple Basutoland and gravely 
impoverish the others. Such action would be, of course, a two- 
edged weapon. If the Basuto need work in the gold mines, the 
gold mines need workers and might be hard set to find enough 
of them if the men from the Protectorates were kept out. But the 
threat remains a real one, and can be met only by building up 
“the economies of the territories to lessen their dependence on 
the Union.”” Much has been done in this direction “but the 
effort cannot be relaxed.” 


STATEMENTS IN THE SOUTH AFRICAN AND BRITISH PARLIAMENTS 


On April 12 Dr. Malan told the House of Assembly in Cape 
Town that British control of Basutoland, Bechuanaland and 
Swaziland was “‘an intolerable encroachment’ on South Africa’s 
natural rights and self-respect. He called for the resumption of 
negotiations with Britain, and said that Britain had recently 
had “‘few scruples” about releasing territories. ‘‘As far as one 
can see, it is only in the case of the Union that Britain clings to 
these three territories as if her life depended on it.’’ Dr. 
Dénges, the Minister of the Interior, said in the course of the 
debate: ‘‘there is a real danger that, in view of the manner in 
which this matter has been handled in the past forty years, the 
bona fides and sincerity of the British Government may become 
suspect.” He said that postponement could only aggravate the 
situation. ““The policy of Downing Street and South Africa 
might diverge even more than it does at present. What hap- 
pened in the Gold Coast and Kenya suggests that.” (Reuter’s 
report, Manchester Guardian, April 13, 1954.) 

The Prime Minister, Sir Winston Churchill, answering 
questions in the House of Commons, said there could be no 
question of the British Government's agreeing at present to the 
transfer of the Territories to the Union of South Africa. He 
expressed the hope that Dr. Malan and his Government would 
not “‘needlessly press an issue on which we could not fall in 
with their views without failing in our trust.’”” Cheers greeted 
his statement. In the House of Lords, the Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations, Lord Swinton, made a similar state- 
ment in which he said: ‘‘I think it is right to state that, in the 
conditions which exist at the present time, the Government 
would not be prepared to recommend such a transfer to Parlia- 
ment.”” He added that while he must make plain that transfer 
was an issue on which there was no prospect of agreement at 
this time, ‘“‘I would wish to make equally clear that it is the 
firm wish and intention of the Government in the United King- 
dom to continue our close collaboration (with the South African 
Government), on (trade, transport, agriculture, health, and 


development generally ), as well as on wider fronts in the world 
outside—economic and foreign policy and defence—where 
there is to-day between us such a large measure of agreement 
and common action.” 

The motion introduced by Dr. Malan was adopted by both 
the House of Assembly and the Senate. The motion called for 
the transfer of Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland ‘‘as 
soon as possible’ and urged immediate steps for the resump- 
tion of negotiations with Britain. The Labour and United 
Parties voted against the Government although agreeing that 
eventually the Territories should become part of South Africa. 


BECHUANALAND 


In a statement issued on March 22, 1954, the Common- 
wealth Relations Office reported agreement between the Secre- 
tary of State for Commonwealth Relations and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on the need for financial assistance for the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate until its revenues improve. Her 
Majesty’s Government have agreed that this assistance should 
be given ‘‘for as long as may be necessary to enable adequate 
standards of administration to be maintained,” and it is hoped 
“that funds from Colonial Development and Welfare sources 
may be available to enable development work on water sup- 
plies . . . to be speeded up and expanded both in existing 
settled areas and in the Kalahari, as recommended in the 
recently published Report of the Gaitskell Mission;! and also 
for geological survey, improvement of agriculture and animal 
husbandry, tsetse and swamp control; grain storage, secondary 
education, etc. Grants-in-aid, the amount of which will be de- 
termined annually, will assist the Protectorate to undertake 
much needed expansion of its administrative services.”” The 
present proposals include a programme of public works, of the 
order of one million pounds, over four to five years. ‘““The 
emphasis of additional expenditure will be mainly on activities 
and projects calculated to expand the Protectorate’s economy, 


thus enabling it in its turn to afford further expansion of social 
services.” 


SOUTH AFRICA 


NEW LAWS 
— WESTERN AREAS REMOVAL SCHEME 


CoMMENTING oN the Western Areas removal scheme? under 
the ative Resettlement Bill, the Manchester Guardian (March 
27, 1954) pointed out that the “‘ostensible reason’’ for the 
South African Government’s compulsory removal of Africans 
is that many parts of the townships concerned have run down 
into bad slums, and added: ‘This is only partly true; there are 
some bad slums, but some decent property too, and more that 
could be made good at no great cost. A deeper reason may be 
that Africans can and do in these three townships hold land 
freehold, and it is intolerable in Nationalist eyes that an African 


1See Dicest Vol. 1, No. 14. 

%See Dicest Vol. 1, No. 12. 

Note: A background paper on the Western Areas Removal Scheme has 
been prepared by the Africa Bureau and is available on application. 

*Under this Bill, the S.A. Government will be empowered to apply its 
apartheid pro to the African-occupied areas of Johannesburg. The 


compulsory aiiieeds removal of some 60,000 Africans from their homes 
in the “* Western Areas”’ is due to begin at the end of April. 








should have property rights on the same footing as white 
people.” 

Representatives of the non-European population of the 
Western Areas have petitioned the South African House of 
Assembly for a hearing, and a second petition, already signed 
by 25,000 residents, declares that the removal scheme is “‘an 
inhuman and unjust act of forcible mass deportation in the 
Hitler tradition, arising only from racialism and discrimina- 
tion.”” Two thousand Africans resolved at a meeting in Sophia- 
town, in March, that they would oppose the scheme. 

Speaking for the Methodist Church, the Rev. Dr. J. B. 
Webb, chairman of the Transvaal and Swaziland District of 
the Church in South Africa, said that the Church is ‘“‘totally 
opposed” to the Native Resettlement Bill because it is clearly 
not a genuine slum clearance scheme; it deprives non-Euro- 
pean owners of their freehold rights; negotiations ‘with the 
Africans have been avoided; and the statement that the vast 
majority of the inhabitants of the western areas are in favour 
of the scheme is untrue. He said: “If the name of South 
Africa has been ‘blackened everywhere,’ this has been caused 
by each successive Act of Parliament designed to deprive non- 
European inhabitants of this country of existing rights, without 
making adequate compensation in any acceptable form.” 
(Rand Daily Mail, March, 1954.) 

The Minister of Native Affairs, Dr. H. F. Verwoerd, 
caused an “‘uproar’’ in Parliament, according to the Parlia- 
mentary Correspondent of the Rand Daily Mail, when he sug- 
gested that the Anglican Church was agitating against the 
Western Areas removal scheme because it owned £150,000 
worth of property in those areas. “‘I wonder whether this, 
rather than the souls of the Natives, is not the cause of the 
agitation,” he said. Members of the United Party protested 
strongly, and other Nationalist members supported Dr. 
Verwoerd. Mr. D. J. Potgieter (Nationalist, Vryheid) said: 
““When there is trouble in connection with the removal of these 
black spots the blame should not be placed on this side of the 
House, but it should be placed on those two clergymen (the 
Bishop of Johannesburg and the Rev. Trevor Huddleston) and 
the Liberals in this House. (Sunday Times, Johannesburg, 
April 4, 1954. ) 

The Bishop of Johannesburg, the Rt. Rev. Ambrose Reeves, 
said the attack made by the Minister was ‘‘despicable.”’ 
“Whether Dr. Verwoerd believes it or not, the Anglican 
Church is not very interested in what happens to its property 
in the Western Areas. It is desperately concerned for the wel- 
fare of thousands of Africans there and in other areas round 
Johannesburg whom God has committed to its charge. Even if 
every other person remains silent in the face of legislation of 
this type, the Church will continue to try to defend Africans 
from the kind of injustice that this Bill proposes to inflict on 
them.” (The Bishop also pointed out that the property owned 
by the Church was valued at £76,000 and not £150,000 as 
the Minister stated. ) 

The Rand Duily Mail ( April 5, 1954) commented editorially 
on Dr. Verwoerd’s speech against the Anglican Church: ‘‘Such 
arguments are a symptom of the Nationalists’ own uneasiness. 
They know that the public conscience has been stirred by the 
unfairness of this measure and they are worried. They would 
like to stifle criticism, and their method of doing it is to label 
as ‘agitators’ those who point out the essential injustice of 
their plan.” 


Commenting on the Western Areas scheme, the Rev. 
Michael Scott said in London that the likely consequences of 
this enforced removal of people from their own community 
“‘must be appreciated by people in Britain so that if violence 
and bloodshed follow the blame can be placed where it belongs, 
that is to say, with the rulers rather than with the poor and 
ignorant who are the victims of such a political doctrine. The 
warning should be heeded by the industrialists and the local 
authorities who have for too long baulked at the responsibili- 
ties which are theirs for the health, housing and well-being of 
the African populations in urban centres.”’ 


—— EDUCATION 


Heads of mission schools and Church bodies are concerned 
at the South African Government’s ultimatum to them either 
to sell or rent their schools to the Government, or continue to 
control their schools themselves with decreased subsidies for 
teachers. The Bishop of Johannesburg has said: “‘On the basis 
of the decreased subsidy to teachers—half their present sub- 
sidy—it would be financially impossible to keep control of our 
mission schools.” The Diocese of Johannesburg operated 
schools accommodating 15,000 children with $20 teachers. 
“‘We are most distressed at the thought of losing our schools,” 
the Bishop continued. ‘One of the major concerns of the Angli- 
can Church has been the education of Native children . . . The 
only choice we have is to sell or rent the schools.” 

Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church are meeting to dis- 
cuss the matter, as is the Methodist Church. The Christian 
Council, composed of representatives of all English-speaking 
Protestant churches, will meet in May to consider it. The 
Pretoria News (April 8, 1954) in carrying this report, said 
that an authority had told the Mews that the figure of 
£90,000,000 was a conservative estimate of the cost of pur- 
chasing or renting missionary schools by the Government, 
when it was considered that there were about 4,000 mission 
schools and institutions, some valued at as much as £200,000. 

The Bishop of Pretoria, the Rt. Rev. R. Selby Taylor, said: 
“I believe it is true that the move is a threat to the freedom 
and development of the Native people. My opinion is that 
Native education would not exist to-day if it had not been for 
the missions.”’ Fr. Huddleston described the move as “‘one of 
the most sinister threats yet made to the development of the 
Native people.”” (Rand Daily Mail, April 9, 1954.) 

A Conference of the Cape African Parents’ Association 
called upon the non-European people at large, impressing upon 
them “‘the necessity of a principled, unified, unceasing struggle 
against the educational system couched under the Bantu 
Education Act' as an integral part of the whole system of op- 
pression by the privileged Whites,” and exhorted ‘‘parents, 
teachers and the African people generally not to operate the 
machinery of their own servile position.” ( Umthunywa, Cape 
Province, February 27, 1954.) 

The political correspondent of the Rand Daily Mail ( March 
1954) reported that a new law is expected this session for 
carrying out the Minister of Finance's Budget threat to “‘peg the 
cost of Native education unless the Natives pay more in poll tax. 
The law would arrange for four-fifths of the Native poll tax, plus 
£6,500,000 from general revenue, to go into a special fund.” 
This would mean that as soon as the estimated expenditure on 
Native education exceeded the limit, the new Bill would enable 

1See Dicest Vol. 1, No. 12. 








the Native Affairs Department to recommend that a bigger 
poll tax be clapped on Natives. As the expenditure on Native 
education is due to increase by nearly half a million pounds 
over last year, the poll tax will have to be doubled within five 
years if the rate of increase continues. 

The first directive from the Government since the control of 
Bantu education passed to the Native Affairs Department on 
April 1, has now been issued to all Native training establish- 
ments in Natal. The directive applies to aspirant Native 
teachers taking their ““TS”’ certificates, which enable thei to 
take classes up to Standard IV, and states that in future history 
and geography lessons will be abolished, and the time nor- 
mally devoted to these subjects will be used in the study of 
Afrikaans. 


—— LABOUR RELATIONS 


Mr. Alex Hepple, M.P., Parliamentary leader of the Labour 
Party in South Africa, said the new Industrial Conciliation Bill 
would cause incalculable damage to Labour relations and in- 
dustrial advancement. He pointed out that the first draft con- 
tained far-reaching provisions, introducing trade union apar- 
theid, opening the door to the registration of splinter trade 
unions, prohibiting trade unions from affiliating to political 
parties, and restricting the strike right. The bill contained 
clauses setting up an industrial tribunal appointed by the 
Minister of Labour which would have the virtual effect of 
blocking recourse to the courts on many vital issues. (Cape 
Times, January 25, 1954.) 


— SUPPRESSION OF COMMUNISM 

The political correspondent of the Cape Argus (February 3, 
1954) published the details of the Bill to amend the Suppression 
of Communism Act. The Bill amended the Riotous Assemblies 
Act by making it possible for the Minister of Justice to ban 
gatherings on any particular day of the week. It contained a 
clause which has the effect of giving the Minister the option of 
granting an inquiry, but did not entitle a banned person to 
demand an inquiry. Communists, or anyone named or banned 
under the Act, would not be capable of being chosen, and if 
chosen, would not be capable of sitting in Parliament or Pro- 
vincial Councils. The Bill forbade the playing at gatherings, of 
recordings of speeches of banned people. Another clause en- 
abled the Government to deport naturalised South African 
citizens who had been deemed Communists or convicted of 
certain offences concerning Communism. Commenting on the 
Bill, the Evening Post (February 4, 1954) said : ““The National- 
ist leaders have made it plain that their primary obsession is 
not Communism as understood in Europe but the preservation 
and extension of the Colour bar. Their worry is not so much 
what Russia is doing but what is happening in the United 
States, West Africa and the United Nations. So who may be 
the next victims? The Churches ?”” 


UNIVERSITY SEGREGATION 


With regar’ to the Government's threat to enforce segre- 
gation in the universities, the Senate of the Witwatersrand 
University, by 23 votes to 10, adopted the following Motion 
on March 12, 1954:—‘‘The Senate holds that any discrimina- 
tion in academic matters on racial grounds, including the ad- 
mission of students to courses in the University, is in conflict 
with the aims and objects of a University. This Senate there- 
fore holds that the policy so far followed by the Council has 


been in keeping with academic principles, has promoted racial 
harmony and understanding and has won international prestige 
for the University. This Senate consequently considers that 
any departure from such a policy would be undesirable.” 

The University of Cape Town Students’ Representative 
Council, in their memorandum to the Government Commission 
inquiring into the provision of separate training facilities for 
non-Europeans, said University autonomy is a principle of long- 
standing tradition in Western civilisation, and that ‘‘in the 
subjection of the universities to any political ideology, we see 
the danger that they may become ‘political footballs’ at the 
feet of whatever political party may speak temporarily in the 
name of the State.” The memorandum points out that academic 
non-segregation at Cape Town University “‘has been a highly 
successful experiment in race relations, which has cut down 
racial intolerance and misunderstanding to a bare minimum. In 
contrast the S.R.C. has noticed that racial bitterness, and in- 
deed hatred, often exists at segregated institutions, whether 
European or non-European.” 

The National Union of South African Students has declared 
itself opposed in principle to the extension of segregation in 
universities. They have submitted a memorandum to the com- 
mission. 

(There were 986 non-European students enrolled in 1952: 
220 at Witwatersrand, and 194 at Cape Town which are 
opposed to segregation; 222 at Natal which provides separate 
facilities for non-Europeans, and 350 at the African University 
College of Fort Hare.) 


GROUP AREAS SCHEME 


Although the Group Areas Act! has not yet been generally 
applied, attempts have been made in several areas to have 
Indians removed. In Lydenburgh, seventy-five Indians have 
been compelled to leave houses and business premises owing to 
the dissolution of the Lydenburgh Rent Board which enabled 
property owners to give thirty days’ notice to tenants. The 
Natal Witness ( March 4, 1954), commenting on this, observed 
that the Group Areas Act precluded the Indians from seeking 
alternative accommodation in the open market. ‘“They cannot 
rent or buy other premises in the Transvaal without a permit; 
they cannot move to another province without special permis- 
sion.”’ The editorial asked how South Africa’s overseas repre- 
sentatives would explain away an incident of this kind. 

In October 1953 a two-man investigating committee of the 
Land Tenure Advisory Board considered an application by the 
Nylstroom Town Council to have the town’s 198 Indians re- 
moved under the Group Areas Act and settled in a new town- 
ship about a mile beyond the present business and central area. 

The Rand Daily Mail (October 10, 1953) commented that, 
judging from some of the arguments submitted to the com- 
mittee, “‘the meaning of ‘group areas’ has now taken on a very 
clear pattern on the platteland. It means, according to the 
current interpretation, that the non-Europeans can be moved, 
at the wish of the Europeans, to a place which the Europeans 
consider desirable for them. . . . Fundamentally the reason for 
moving Indian traders is that White and non-White groups 
should be separated. Now it is taken a stage further, and the 
Indians must be moved, it is claimed, because they are business 
competitors of the Whites. This is a very different proposition, 
and it shows how swiftly one can slide down the slippery 

*The Act under which the S.A. Government can implement apartheid. 








slope . . . The sad thing about all this is the apparent compo- 
sure with which the uprooting is contemplated.” 


AFRICAN ECONOMIC BOYCOTT 


The Secretary General of the African National Congress, 
Mr. W. M. Sisulu, speaking at a mass-meeting of Africans at 
Veeplaats, said the Congress’s plans to extend their economic 
boycott from the Eastern Province to other provinces were 
complete. The boycott policy was non-racial, and was a form of 
legitimate pressure to secure specific demands of the people for 
skilled jobs, better treatment and higher wages. In the course 
of his speech he said that the A.N.C. was gaining strength and 
in 1952 membership had shot up to more than 100,000. The 
Cape leadership of the Congress had called for another 100,000 
by June and he hoped every single African in the Eastern Cape 
would be a member by April 20. ( South Africa, April 10, 1954.) 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


THE FOLLOWING press statement was issued by the Africa 
Protectorates Trust. 


AFRICAN TEACHER REFUSED PASSPORT BY SOUTH 


GOVERNMENT TO COME TO OXFORD—U.N 


AFRICAN 
. ACTION 

A report has just been received from Windhoek, South- 
West Africa, that the seven-member Committee on South- 
West Africa at the United Nations has heard a petition con- 
cerning the South African Government's refusal to grant a 
passport to Berthold Himumuine, a young African teacher in 
the Mandated Territory of South-West Africa, who had been 
offered a scholarship at Oxford University. The United 
Nations Committee has now petitioned the South African 
Government, asking for comments. 

The South West African newspaper does not mention that 
this petition was sent by Miss Margery Perham, the well- 
known African expert. Miss Perham is one of the trustees of 
the Africa Protectorates Trust which, early in 1953, offered 
Himumuine a scholarship to come to Oxford, or to attend an 
American University. 

Berthold Himumuine is a Herero, living in Windhoek, and 
is one of the very few Africans who has passed matriculation 
in S.W.A. This he did by taking a correspondence course, and 
he then studied teaching at a school in the Union. Latterly he 
has been principal of the St. Barnabas Government School in 
the Windhoek Location, teaching children in the mornings and 
adults later in the day, while studying, again by correspondence 
course, for his Bachelor of Arts degree. 

The Protectorates Trust decided to award their first scholar- 
ship to Himumuine because of the extreme need for education 
in South West Africa. 

In the course of her petition to the United Nations Com- 
mittee on South West Africa Miss Perham said that in January 
1953 the Director of the Department of Education, Oxford 
University, had offered Himumuine a place to commence study 
in April, 1953. Berthold Himumuine then applied for a pass- 
port, and, despite repeated attempts to get a reply, was not 
told until May 4 that the passport had been refused. Miss 
Perham continued: ‘‘No reason was given for this refusal. A 
subsequent letter from Himumuine mentioned that the Secre- 
tary for S.W.A. had been quoted in the local press as saying 
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that the granting of passports rested with the Union Govern- 
ment, while the Minister for the Interior had also been quoted 
as saying that he knew nothing of the application. Further 
representations were made from Oxford University to the 
South African High Commissioner in July, and not until 
November 12 was a firm reply received which simply re- 
affirmed the South African Government's decision to refuse a 
passport. No reason was given.” 

In conclusion Miss Perham said: “It seems to many of us at 
Oxford a grave denial of human freedom and the rights of an 
individual of a Mandated Territory that this excellent oppor- 
tunity for further education should be denied to this young 
man, when his people so greatly need educational leadership 
and members of their race who have had contact with the 
wider world.” 

The Windhoek Advertiser (the local paper in the English 
language ), reporting the discussions at the U.N. (February 12, 
1954) says: ‘From an unofficial source it is heard that Himu- 
muine’s application could have been refused because the two 
scholarships awarded to him may have been influenced by the 
Rev. Michael Scott . . . It is also said that Himumuine could 
have been interpreter for the Rev. Michael Scott, while he was 
in Windhoek.” In editorial comment, the paper adds: “If any 
proof is given that the teacher concerned is in any way con- 
nected with the Rev. Michael Scott or is a suspected Commu- 
nist, then we will support the authorities who have refused his 
application for a passport. If however his passport was refused 
without any concrete reason, then we must disapprove of the 
action and urge a revision of the original decision . . . There 
seems to be little reason why the taxpayers of the country 
should not be informed in regard to these matters. Are the 
South-West authorities entirely controlled by the Union? This 
perhaps is the most important aspect of the case and if the 
allegation (of undemocratic action on the part of the authori- 
ties) is correct, then it is time that the mandate puzzle was 
sorted out and that South-West received a status which will 
enable it to stand on its own feet.” 

* * * 

The Manchester Guardian (April 14, 1954) in editorial 
comment, asked: ‘“‘How does the Union of South Africa dis- 
charge its mandate of governing South-West Africa, of which 
it is so reluctant to give an account to the United Nations?” 
and after recounting the story given in the above press state- 
ment, concluded: ‘‘So Himumuine continues at St. Barnabas 
and cannot take up his scholarship and bring back to his 
people some of the stored knowledge of the civilised world. 
Why? Is it because the Union Government believes that 
Himumuine may have been commended to the Trust by the Rev. 
Michael Scott, whom of all men it detests. Or is it simply be- 
cause it is inconsistent with the principles of apartheid to allow 
a Herero to study overseas? And which is the meaner motive ?”’ 


CENTRAL AFRICA 
Northern Rhodesia 


THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


In THE territorial elections two Independents, Mr. John Gaunt 
and Mr. F. S. Derby, won seats. Commenting on this the 








Central African Post (February 19, 1954) said: ‘‘Independents 
they may have been, but Mr. Gaunt is the chairman of the Con- 
federate Party in Northern Rhodesia, and Mr. Derby is a mem- 
ber of its executive committee.”! The editorial continued : 
““We consider this the most significant feature of the Territorial 
elections; and it is a feature we view with misgiving. 
Should these two members regard the Legislative Council 
as a forum for the promotion of their Party’s policy, the 
damage they could do to race relations in this Territory is 
incalculable.” 

In an election speech reported in the same issue of the 
Central African Post, Mr. John Gaunt asked: “I wonder 
whether the period from the middle of the 1930's to the middle 
of the 1950's will not be recorded in history as the period of the 
great betrayal ?”” He pointed to what had happened in India, at 
what was happening in Nigeria and the Gold Coast and in the 
Sudan. Yet the people in Westminster were proud of the part 
they had played in all this. The African must be allowed to 
attain his legitimate aspirations, he said, but that did not in- 
clude being a democrat alongside the White man. 

Mr. Harry Franklin and Mr. John S. Moffat were nominated 
as unofficial members representing African interests in the 
Legislative Council,? the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
having decided that the time was not ripe for a fifth African to 
be appointed as one of the two nominated unofficial members. 
Mr. Moffat has been a nominated member since 1951, and Mr. 
Franklin, after some twenty years in the Colonial Service, was 
in charge of the Information Office in Northern Rhodesia, but 
resigned to go into business and journalism. 

MINEWORKERS’ UNION RESOLUTIONS 

At a joint meeting of the Northern Rhodesian Mine- 
workers’ Union and the Northern Rhodesian African Mine- 
workers’ Union held at Kitwe under the chairmanship of Sir 
William Lawther, president of the National Union of Mine- 
workers and secretary of the International Miners’ Federation 
in Britain, the following resolutions were passed :— 

“That the validity of the aspirations of the African Mine- 
workers’ Union for advancement in industry is recognised, and 
that both unions pledge to strive unceasingly, with all effort, 
to realise this just demand; that it is in the interests of the 
majntenance and improvement of the living standards of all 
mineworkers that the principle of equal pay for equal work and 
responsibility must apply within the mining industry of 
Northern Rhodesia; that there should be officially constituted a 
joint consultative committee to examine any matter submitted 
by either of the two mining organisations affecting any section 
of, or all, the miners within the industry.”’ (The Tzmes, March 
26, 195+. ) 

IMMIGRATION 


A record number of immigrants, 8,861, entered Northern 
Rhodesia in 19538. Of these, 2,955 were United Kingdom 
citizens, 3,819 South Africans, 414 Southern Rhodesian and 
648 Asiatics. Nearly 900 immigrants were absorbed in 
the building industry, 871 in mining, 862 in commerce and 
finance. 

1The Confederate Party (see Dicest Vol. 1, No. 12) was formed to 


fight the Federal Parliamentary elections. It stands for segregation of the 
races. 


*The Legislative Council consists of: 8 official members, 2 unofficial 
nominated members for African interests, 12 elected European members, 
and 4 African members elected by the African Representative Council. 


Southern Rhodesia 


IMMIGRATION 


IN JANUARY 1954, 1,029 immigrants were accepted into 
Southern Rhodesia, of whom 50 per cent were born in the 
British Isles and 43 per cent in South Africa. ($71 people came 
from the British Isles and 510 from South Africa, 109 from 
other African states.) Of the adult males admitted the majority 
went into manufacturing, commerce and finance. 


N. RHODESIA AFRICAN CONGRESS MEETING 


At a meeting organised by the Northern Rhodesia African 
National Congress in Harare, Salisbury, Mr. Chirwa, M.P., 
of Nyasaland, Mr. Dauti Yamba, M.P., of Northern Rhodesia, 
and other speakers stressed the need for pressing for the 
amendment of the Southern Rhodesia Industrial Conciliation 
Act, to provide for Africans enjoying the same trade union 
rights as White workers. They also pressed for the establish- 
ment of a Central African Council on which all existing African 
political bodies in the three federated territories would be 
represented. 


Nyasaland 


DEMAND FOR CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS 


AT A meeting sponsored by the Nyasaland African Congress 
(Blantyre Branch), Mr. W. M. Chirwa, M.P., and Mr. J. F. 
Sangala, President-General of Congress, were present. Mr. 
Chirwa said that the time had come for equal representation of 
Africans and Europeans on the Legislative and Executive® 
Councils in Nyasaland, and urged leaders to take appropriate 
action immediately. He added: ‘““The common voters’ roll 
would only be acceptable in future when the African economic 
and educational standards had been improved and were equal 
to those of Europeans. If the common voters’ roll was imposed, 
it would be a betrayal of African interests and would prejudice 
future race relations in the country.” 

Referring to the Income Tax Bill, which had been strongly 
opposed by African Members of the Federal Parliament, Mr. 
Chirwa said: ‘‘We have stated that we need the freedom of 
franchise and practical partnership without discrimination be- 
fore Africans are called upon to pay income tax. The Federal 
Premier promised that he would discuss this with the Minister 
of Finance. But I cannot promise that the Bill would be 
amended as you know that we are in minority and we are 
always out-voted . . . Our objective is self-government. In such 
a government, unlike the one to-day, all races would take part 
according to their experience and ability. It is not our intention 
to drive Europeans out of Nyasaland as most of them seem to 
believe, but to work together with them on equal basis and not 
as inferiors.” (African Weekly, March 10, 1954.) 

*The Executive Council consists of the Chief Secretary, the Financial 
Secretary, Attorney General, as ex-officio members; the Secretary for 
African Affairs, the Director of Agriculture and two unofficials as nomin- 
ated members. The Legislative Council consists of the Governor, nine 
official and nine unofficial members. Five of the unofficial members are 
selected from nominations by pee bodies representing Euro) in- 
terests, one is nominated by the Governor, two African members are 


selected from nominations made by the African Protectorate Council, and 
one Asian member from nominations made by an Asian public body. 











Following the meeting the African Congress sent a cable to 
the Federal Premier, Sir Godfrey Huggins, saying: ‘“We 
Atricans of Nyasaland reject any payment of income tax until 
such time that we have attained self-government in the Pro- 
tectorate and when there shall be no discrimination on the 
ground of colour and shall have full freedom in our land of 
birth.” The Prime Minister sent the following reply :— 
“Greatly regret your attitude and hope you will have second 
thoughts. If any number of Nyasaland Africans become eligible 
to pay income tax it will indicate the great economic advantages 
of Federation to the Africans.” 

Endorsing the plea for constitutional reforms, the meeting 
appointed a sub-committee to draw up a memorandum to be 
presented to the Government by a delegation of Chiefs, 
African Legislative Council Members, the African M.P’s. and 
the European Member for African interests. 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


The Rev. J. C. Pretorius, who heads the S.A. Dutch Re- 
formed Church Mission in Nyasaland, has been appointed by 
the Governor to represent African Interests on the Legislative 
Council in the place of the Rev. Andrew Doig, who is now a 
member of the Federal Parliament. This appointment is in 
accordance with the policy of appointing heads of various mis- 
sions in rotation. (Federation Newsletter, March 24, 195+.) 


THE LAND QUESTION! 

Mr. James Johnson (Labour) asked the Colonial Secretary 
in the House of Commons if he was satisfied that the land 
owned by the Livingstone Bruce Estates, and the British Cen- 
tral Africa Company, and others in the Blantyre district ot 
Nyasaland, was being fully utilised, and what unutilised land 
he was taking over for controlled settlement for Africans, as his 
figures showed that something like 30 per cent of these plan- 
tations are not being utilised. 

Mr. J. Foster, replying for the Secretary of State, said that 
the Colonial Secretary ‘‘is not altogether satisfied with the land 
situation in southern Nyasaland.”’ He added that ‘‘the matter 
is being tackled now, and the Colonial Secretary hopes that it 
will be possible to secure co-operation with the owners.”’ 

In a letter published in East Africa and Rhodesia (April 1, 
1954) Mr. H. Rolf Gardiner said: ‘“‘With responsibility for 
some 35,000 acres in Nyasaland, the two companies of which I 
am chairman have a difficult but privileged task. In its service 
I spent arduous weeks of work in May and November, 1952, 
and July, 1953, and know the territory and the people so well 
that I can mentally translate myself in an instant from Wessex 
to the Shire Highlands. The beautiful, gay and charming 
country . . . has been saddened by ugly disturbances right on 
our doorsteps. I doubt if the measures of repression and 
appeasement which have quelled them will do anything but 
postpone further insurrection. To grapple with the causes of 
the unrest I am promoting a threefold policy consonant with 
our business of producing tea and tung oil, timber and food :— 

To utilise and improve our land resources to the full . . . to 
increase the contentment and efficiency of our African workers 
and tenants by better housing and better food . . . to train 
Africans in manual and technical skills and intelligence and 
thereby inculcate a greater pride and love of work.” 

Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, Secretary of State for the Colonies, 

1See Dicest Vol. 1, No. 11—supplement. 
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will visit Nyasaland early in May. The Times ( April 15, 195+) 
reported that in a sense his visit would be a routine one, but 
“Mr. Lyttelton is known to be far from satisfied with the situa- 
tion in the southern part of the protectorate. The African’s 
main grievance here is on the land question, which was per- 
haps the most important cause of the unrest leading to the 
Cholo and Luchenza disturbances in August and September 
last year.’’ The report mentions that the Africans resent the 
fact that some of the land owned by European companies is 
undeveloped while the African population has been steadily in- 
creasing in numbers partly by immigration from Portuguese 
territory, and another grievance is that ‘‘squatters’’ on Euro- 
pean estates have to pay rent whereas those in the neighbouring 
trust territory pay nothing. It points out that “the grievances 
of squatters was one of the factors which led to unrest in 
Kenya.” 


EAST AFRICA 
Kenya 


STATEMENT BY THE BISHOP OF MOMBASA 


Tue Bishop or Momaasa, the Rt. Rev. L. J. Beecher, speaking 
at a press conference arranged by the C.M.S. in London ( April 
1, 1954), stressed that Kenya must fashion a working plural 
society or perish. He said it probably has no more than five 
years in which to do it. The Christian Church offers to “‘under- 
gird’ that effort. In the life of the Church, for instance, ten of 
the twelve rural deans in the Diocese of Mombasa are Africans. 

The Bishop said that the Mau Mau terror with all its 
horrors and obscenities is not ‘‘a reversion to pagan savagery.” 
“The hideous details of oaths and atrocities bear a startling 
resemblance to details of grosser psycho-neurotic behaviour 
with which Western psychologists are painfully familiar 
amongst their patients,’’ he pointed out. ‘Mau Mau is more 
properly described as a psycho-neurosis of a tribe manifest in 
a collective manner through the hideous behaviour of the still 
comparative few, and deriving from the overwhelming and 
hitherto underestimated impact of western secularism on the 
self-contained life of an African tribe.” 

He thought what had happened to the Kikuyu could happen 
in other tribes “unless reconstruction and rehabilitation 
measures are large enough to afford the African peoples of 
Kenya as a whole the protection and security of active member- 
ship within the country’s plural society.”’ Such rehabilitation 
among the Kikuyu would very largely be conditioned by the 
success which attends a concentration on the needs of African 
womanhood. He felt that the woman, who is still very largely 
the farmer, and exclusively the cook, is the key to the situation 
in the question of land utilisation, and of food and dietetics. 

Referring to the constitutional question the Bishop, after 
pointing out that he is no politician, said he was not surprised 
that Mr. Lyttelton’s proposals (for three European Ministers, 
one African and two Asians) had failed to secure African sup- 
port. ‘‘Many—very many—in Kenya feel deep sympathy for 
the African nominated members and their complaints that the 
African cannot continue to occupy third-place, politically, in his 
own country.” He regarded it as singularly unfortunate that he 








and others who had some thoughts that might have been 
offered on this subject were not allowed to meet Mr. Lyttelton 
during his visit to Kenya. Bishop Beecher quoted remarks he 
had made at a dinner on St. David’s day in Nairobi, when he 
said, in reply to the toast of “‘Kenya”: “I believe that as we 
approach our task, we shall find that we who profess and ex- 
pound the British way of life and thought in a Christian so- 
ciety as the basis of what we call the good life, will find that we 
still have the initiative at our feet. But I also believe we shall 
have that initiative probably for the last time, for if we are not 
liberal in our attitudes and generous in our use of the oppor- 
tunities which that initiative bestows upon us, we may well see 
a situation develop in which we have to concede bit by bit the 
things which we otherwise might have given, and instead of 
finding, as we otherwise should, that what we gave we still 
have, we shall be left disconsolate with the thought that what 
we have had wrested from us we have lost forever.’’ He 
wished he could have shown that to the Colonial Secretary who 
had the opportunity to be generous, to offer parity (six Cabi- 
net seats, two to European, two to Asians and Arabs, and two 
to Africans) to all races in the Government. 

In reply to questions, the Bishop said he thought the time 
had come to have an attempt at direct election to the Legisla- 
tive Council, as there is to African District Councils in Kenya, 
and that through experiment in municipal and city councils, a 
common roll might eventually be worked out. When asked if 
Mr. Lyttelton could have gone further in suggesting constitu- 
tional reforms without undermining the moderate leadership 
which had been his main defence for not going further, the 
Bishop said, “‘I wish he had had a try.” 

Bishop Beecher felt the shooting war might end quite 
abruptly in the unexpectedly near future. While in Britain, one 
of his major tasks would be to secure recruits for the Diocesan 
staff, particularly in the field of education. He believed that 
into the whole of the African education system what might be 
described as a “‘task force’’ should be injected, ‘‘which will be 
there for a limited period and which will have, as one of its 
objectives, the preparation of the African teaching profession 
so that it is able to go forward boldly and with confidence 
under its own efforts in the guidance of African educational 
policy in the years that lie ahead.” 

Professor Max Gluckman, Professor of Anthropology at 
Manchester University, has also pointed out that Mau Mau 
was not a “‘back-to-the-bush”’ trend, a reversion to African pagan 
religion and magic. He has said that Mau Mau must be a 
product of the way in which Africa has been colonised, and that 
the fanatical adherents, and they alone, have regressed as in- 
dividuals, and need psychiatric treatment. 


COMMENTS ON THE NEW CONSTITUTION 


The Kenya Weekly News (March 19, 1954) commenting on 
Mr. Lyttelton’s plan for a reconstruction of the Government 
of Kenya, described the division in the settler community on 
“several significant issues concerning the conduct of the 
Emergency, and the political and constitutional future of the 
Colony.” In the political field a sharp division between the 
liberals and illiberals had long been inevitable. Now some were 
saying that Kenya had been “sold down the Ganges’’ because 
there will be one Indian member of a Council of fourteen 
Ministers; and that another piece of appeasement and ‘‘a 
ghastly folly” is the appointment of one African member of the 


Council. The editorial says: ‘‘Surely it is a remarkable achieve- 
ment, of which the Africans of Kenya should be very proud, 
that there will soon be an African Minister with a portfolio and 
with a share of the collective responsibility for Government’s 
policy, and two African Under-Secretaries. Moreover, the 
African members were assured that ‘the Government will 
initiate a study, in which Africans will play a prominent part, 
of the best method of choosing African Members of the Legis- 
lative Council.” Look back at the state of the Africans at the 
dawn of White settlement and marvel how far and fast they 
have travelled in the short space of fifty years.’’ The “strongest 
criticism’’ of the Council of Ministers, says the editorial, ‘‘is 
that it is too large. It is rather ridiculous that Kenya should 
need a ‘cabinet’ more than three times as numerous as that of 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. But unwieldiness is 
part of the price which must be paid for racial representation ; 
and it will have to be paid until the people of Kenya accept 
some form of common electoral roll.’ 

The Kenya Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
(March 23, 1954) writing of local opinion on the Lyttelton 
plan, said that Mr. Michael Blundell* had carried with him a 
substantial majority among the settler community and ‘“‘where- 
ever he has spoken he has been given an overwhelming vote of 
confidence.”” The three European Members who refused to 
accept the proposals were Lt.-Col. E. S. Grogan, Mr. S. V. 
Cooke and Mr. Humphrey Slade.* The correspondent said ‘‘a 
small meeting of Mr. Cooke’s widely scattered constituents at 
the Coast supported his stand. Whether they would have done 
so if they had heard another side to the case . . . is doubtful. 
Lt.-Col. Grogan obtained a rather half-hearted measure of sup- 
port from a meeting at Karen, a dormitory area on the outskirts 
of Nairobi,” and Mr. Slade was supported by a meeting at 
Naivasha. The article described Mr. Slade as “‘an avowed 
liberal who advocated a common roll at the general elec- 
tion . . ., who recently announced his support of the Capricorn 
Africa Society,’’* and now has “thrown in his lot, at least over 
the present issue, with a company of diehards and illiberals 
with whom he has hardly a political principle in common.”’ 

Referring to the Asian community, the correspondent said, 
“Mr. A. B. Patel has shown great courage in standing against 
the dictation of the Kenya Indian Congress,’’ and pointed to 
the increasing rift between the Indians and the Moslems as an 
instance of the difficulty of setting up a multi-racial Govern- 
ment in Kenya, and of moulding a stable multi-racial society. 
He added, “Now the Sikhs are also demanding communal 
representation.” 


COMMENT IN LONDON 


The Sunday Times (March 14, 1954), commenting editori- 
ally, said the proposed constitutional changes ‘‘are a land- 
mark in the history of the Empire and of the relations between 
races. For the first time, in any country of East or Southern 
Africa, an African is to be a Minister in a Cabinet with col- 
lective responsibility.”” The Times (March 20, 1954) described 


1At present there is no system of direct election for African members of 
the Legislative Council. 

*Mr. Blundell is the leader of what is described as moderate settler 
opinion. 

*Mr. Cooke does not hold the same views as Mr. Slade and Col. Grogan, 
both former supporters of Mr. Blundell. He is an independent-minded 
member who does not represent a White Highlands constituency but the 
Coastal area. 


‘See Dicest Vol. 1, No. 14. 








Mr. Lyttelton’s personal intervention as being ‘‘markedly 
successful” and said, ““What seems to have counted largely in 
inducing the Africans to withdraw active opposition to the 
proposals is the promise of direct elections at the next general 
election. This is a sensible concession. The present system of 
half-election, half-nomination, succeeds only in getting the 
worst of both worlds. The community which has come badly 
out of the division is the Arabs, a small minority but a respected 
one. But the Governor has now assured the Liwari of the Coast 
that Arab interests will be safeguarded.” 

Writing in The Observer (March 21, 1954) Colin Legum 
said: “‘No course could be more dangerous than that of pro- 
ceeding with a Constitution which is bitterly opposed by the 
most moderate and friendly of the African leaders,” and 
pointed out that the Parliamentary Delegation that visited 
Kenya “‘insisted that the first priority of policy-making in this 
Colony should be to win the confidence of the Africans. Mr. 
Lyttelton’s constitutional scheme ignores this advice.” He 
concluded: “‘It may well be that this colony has thus lost its 
last opportunity of becoming a multi-racial society in which 
White settlers and Asians could feel genuinely secure about the 
future of themselves and their children. From now on, African 
political activity must be expected to take the form of attacking 
the privileged position granted to the settlers and Asians. This 
is the logic of the situation that is being created. The seeds of 
future conflict have been sown. It is a tragic fact for all con- 
cerned.” 

The Manchester Guardian (March 23, 1954) said that if the 
innovation of having an African Minister was a success “‘it will 
not be difficult to enlarge the field of African responsibility.” 
It described the African leaders’ difficulties as being in part of 
their own making as “‘they are understood to have asked in the 
first instance . . . for three Ministers and twelve under-secre- 
taries, a total which it would certainly have been impossible to 
man with credit if it had been granted.” Pointing to the field 
of local government, the editorial said that ‘Unfortunately, 
the ablest and most ambitious of politically-minded Africans 
have tended to think of local government as of secondary im- 
portance and perhaps a little beneath their dignity ; it is Nairobi 
or nothing. If the African District Councils' were to make real 
and early progress in terms of ability and responsibility, it 
would be much easier to find good African legislators and 
Ministers.”’ It added that the expected early appointment of 
the first African chairman to one of these Councils® is “‘an 
appointment less spectacular, but really no less significant, than 
that of a Minister.” 

The Daily Herald (March 23, 1954) said: “‘Mr. Lyttelton’s 
wire-pulling has seriously damaged belief in Britain’s good 
faith among all Africans.”’ 

In Parliament, the Rt. Hon. Clement Davies (Leader of the 
Liberal Party) said that representation was being given in 
“inverse proportion to population’’ and that Africans should 
have two Ministers. The Rt. Hon. Clement Attlee (Leader of 
the Opposition), while recognising that an advance had been 
made, asked if the proposals could be called ‘‘the greatest 
measure of common agreement.” Could it be called that when 
the greatest number of the population did not agree ? 

Mr. B. A. Ohanga, after touring the Nyanza province where 
he received support, with the qualification that he should pro- 


1These are part of the system of rural local government. 
*Up to the present the chairman has always been a European official. 


test against the rejection of the African request for two Minis- 
ters, has accepted nomination as the Minister for Community 
Development. Mr. Ohanga has been active in the African 
District Council for Central Nyanza and is at present one of the 
African nominated unofficial members of the Legislative Coun- 
cil. Another member, Mr. J. Jeremiah, has agreed to serve as 
his parliamentary secretary. Mr. Jeremiah has worked for 
some time as a civil servant in Nairobi. Commenting, the 
Manchester Guardian ( April 7, 1954) said: ‘‘Neither of the two 
can fairly be called ‘Yes men’; both were active in the Kenya 
African Union in its earlier and less equivocal days. But they 
are not ‘opposition-minded’ ; they take office with the intention 
of showing . . . that an African can administer a department and 
make a success of it.”” 

Mr. A. B. Patel, member of the Executive Council, and Mr. 
Ibrahim Nathoo, leader of the Muslim community, will be the 
Asian ministers. Mr. Michael Blundell, Mr. W. B. Havelock 
and Mr. L. R. Welwood will be the European ministers. 


FAILURE OF THE SURRENDER EFFORTS 

In a report on the failure of the ‘‘mass’’ surrender efforts, 
the Government of Kenya said that about a thousand Mau 
Mau had gathered in the forest for surrender talks when ‘‘a 
minor battle between troops and a gang of a hundred terrorists’’ 
began in the reserve nearby. This was seen and heard by those 
in the forest who immediately scattered, believing they had 
been led into a trap. The report said: “‘It is a matter of extreme 
misfortune that the battle took place where it did, when it did. 
There was every indication that a major surrender would have 
taken place very shortly.” It pointed out that the troops were 
performing their normal function in the Reserve, where a large 
gang had been active within the last few hours, and that “‘no 
undertaking had been given to the terrorists that operations in 
the reserves would not be pushed home” when the Govern- 
ment agreed to stop operation in the forest for ten days. “It 
was absolutely clear that the two months spent in building up 
confidence had been destroyed in one morning. All the contacts, 
which had been used for building up that confidence, have now 
been removed. There was, therefore, no future in attempting 
to go on with the surrender operation at this stage.”’ (Based 
on report in the Manchester Guardian, April 14, 1954.) 


Uganda 


THE SYMBOL OF KABAKASHIP 


In tHE C.M.S. News-letter for March 1954, a Missionary in 
Uganda pointed to the failure of the Government’s White 
Paper on the deposition of the Kabaka to go into the psychology 
of what the Kabakaship means to-day. He added: “It is a 
strange point of view to take in a year when every British 
journalist has tried to evaluate the significance of our own 
monarchy in words that were by no means limited to the terms 
of a constitution. Yet I doubt if it occurred to any of us to won- 
der what was the meaning of the Kabaka in Buganda at the 
emotional level. . . . The reactions of our African friends here, 
since the crisis, have just begun to show us how little we un- 
derstood. Beneath the dignity and control that we have so 
greatly admired has been a turmoil of deprivation, and the most 








violent reactions have been those of the women. I believe it is 
not an exaggeration to say that the Kabaka is still a figure of 
great emotional significance in the lives of almost all the Bag- 
anda women and girls. In the past, of course, every woman 
knew that she was at the disposal of the Kabaka, and every 
chief’s ambition was to send one or more of his daughters to 
the palace. Behaviour patterns have been much modified by 
Christianity and Westernisation, though less than we suppose, 
but sentiments change far more slowly. I think it is true that 
the Kabaka is still the great husband-figure to nearly all the 
women here, and one might almost say that from him all hus- 
bandhood derives. I think that is why one of our Mothers’ 
Union leaders, speaking in the recent Diocesan Council, was 
able to say, with no sense of incongruity, that as long as the 
Kabaka remained in exile, the stability of every Christian’s 
marriage would be weakened. So also every man feels that 
emotionally his authority in his home, and to a lesser degree in 
other spheres, derives from the person of the Kabaka. . .”” 


BREACH OF CUSTOM IN THE LUKIKO 


Reports from several Baganda newspapers point to the grave 
concern with which the people viewed a breach of custom 
recently when the Governor, Sir Andrew Cohen, was allowed 
to sit on the Royal carpet on the dais of the throne of Buganda 
during the absence of the Kabaka. It is said that the Katikkiro 
(the Prime Minister) of Buganda was responsible for this. He 
caused the arrest of the throne attendant who refused to lay the 
carpet when ordered to do so. 

The papers continue to express the Baganda people’s dis- 
tress at the continued absence of their Kabaka. The Uganda 
Post (March 5, 1954) said that the Africans would not trust 
the promises of the Governor and Colonial Secretary, and 
would not accept plans for development, unless the Kabaka re- 
turned. Mugobansonga (March 6, 1954) said that during a 
speech in the Lukiko (the Buganda Parliament) the Govern- 
or said that the Baganda had been much praised for their be- 
haviour, but as the announcement was made by the person who 
deposed and deported the Kabaka, it gave no pleasure to the 
Baganda. The Uganda Eyogera (March 19, 1954) reported an 
address given by the Governor to the Uganda Chamber of 
Commerce in which he said that their best safeguard for their 
future in Uganda was for foreigners to gain the confidence of 
the Africans. The paper said the Governor should himself gain 
the Africans’ confidence first before advising others to do so: 
he could only do this by returning their Kabaka. 

Resolutions have been passed in the Lukiko that it would be 
improper for the Buganda Regents to accept invitations to 
functions for Her Majesty the Queen during her visit. The 
Katikkiro, who is one of the Regents, said they had been 
ordered to attend by the Governor. The Lukiko refused to 
accept this explanation. 


LUKIKO ACCEPTS DELEGATION REPORT 

The Uganda Express (March 24, 1954) described the meet- 
ing of the Lukiko at which the official delegation which came 
to London presented its report. It said that ‘‘a host of deafening 
cheers and clapping of hands”’ greeted the last part of the report 
which read: ‘“That is the Report of our mission to do all that 
we could to return the King. The King has not yet returned, 
but we believe from the bottom of our hearts that he will re- 
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turn; and we assured all the public in Britain to whom we 
spoke, and also the Press, of the determination of the Baganda 
not to select another King while Mutesa II lived.” The Lukiko 
passed resolutions supporting the Delegation’s report; decid- 
ing to send money regularly to the Kabaka “because of the 
special conditions which were attached to the money which the 
King had not accepted; and because of the uncertainty of the 
time of the delivery of that money.” (Vote: It appears that 
the words “‘which the King had not accepted’”’ have been taken 
as applying to the money itself whereas in fact they apply to 
the immediately preceding sentence—‘‘the special conditions 
which were attached to the money.”’) The Lukiko also resolved 
that they would never select another King, and said they 
wished ‘‘to make it again clear to the Protectorate Government 
that King Edward Mutesa II is the King of Buganda.”’ 

Replying to these resolutions the Governor said the reso- 
lution not to elect a new Kabaka “‘is most unwise’’. His reply 
stated that the Lukiko were misled by the report of their dele- 
gation to London, whose suggestion that Mutesa II will return 
as Kabaka is ‘‘without foundation’’; the delegation also misled 
the Lukiko when they stated that Professor Sir Keith Hancock’s 
visit would be the prelude to self-government “‘in the not far 
distant future.”” The Governor also said that he was not pre- 
pared to allow the Buganda Government funds for any further 
visits to Mutesa II in London, nor would he allow them to 
pay the Kabaka an allowance, since an ex gratia payment 
of £8,000 a year is being paid by monthly instalments in 
advance by the Protectorate Government. (The Times, April 7, 
1954.) 

The Lukiko has decided to co-operate with Sir Keith 
Hancock! in discussing lines of constitutional reform for 
Buganda. In balloting for the list of members to undertake the 
constitutional talks the Lukiko elected Mr. A. K. Kironde, Mr. 
E. M. K. Mulira and Mr. T. A. Makumbi, who were members 
of the delegation sent to Britain, as well as the leader of the 
delegation, Mr. M. Mugwanya, who is a Regent and the Chief 
Justice. Other members to be chosen include prominent 
leaders of both the Protestant and the Roman Catholic 
Churches, Dr. Ralph Bunche of the U.N. Secretariat and Dr. 
D. E. Kalibala, a Maganda who was on the U.N. Staff. Among 
those rejected by the Lukiko was the Prime Minister of 
Buganda, Paulo Kavuma, who is also one of the three Regents. 
The two leaders of the Uganda National Congress, Mr. I. K. 
Musazi and Mr. J. W. Kiwanuka, were also rejected. 

It is significant that the Prime Minister was voted down by 
the Lukiko. The Prime Minister was not chosen by the 
Lukiko. In a report in The Times (April 8th, 1954) it was 
stated that the Prime Minister was not strongly supported by 
the other two Ministers and that ‘“‘though approachable he is 
unpopular with the vocal but quite inconstructive element who 
have not yet discovered a constitutional way of replacing him, 
even if they were agreed on a successor.” 

The Governor has vetoed two of the Lukiko’s nominees— 
Drs. Bunche and Kalibala. He pointed out that Dr. Bunche is 
not a Baganda. This of course does not apply to Dr. Kalibala. 
The Governor also pointed out that the committee chosen is 
not representative of the Saza chiefs who comprise the more 
traditional leaders of the Buganda. This element is represented, 
however, by the Regent, Mr. Mugwanya, who has been named 
as the chairman of the committee. 

See Dicest Vol. 1, No. 14. 








BANISHMENT OF CONGRESS LEADER 


Mr. Joseph Kiwanuka, editor of the Uganda Express and 
Vice-President of the Uganda National Congress, who was 
charged in January, and later fined, for printing and publishing 
a seditious publication, was detained under the Emergency 
Regulations and has now been banished to a remote area of 
Uganda by order of the Governor. 


WEST AFRICA 
The Gold Coast 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT ENCOURAGED 


In A statement of policy made on March 1, the Prime Minister, 
Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, said that his government had accepted 
that it would be many years before the Gold Coast would be in 
a position to find from its own resources people who can com- 
bine capital with the experience required in the development 
and management of new industries. The Gold Coast must 
therefore rely to a large extent on foreign enterprise and the 
government is anxious to give it every encouragement. 

The government would vigorously implement a policy of 
training African employees for eventual employment in senior 
technical, professional and managerial appointments. With 
the objective of industrial efficiency in mind, the government 
proposed to encourage as much as possible the entry and in- 
vestment in industry of foreign capital. The Gold Coast had 
reserve funds which could be made available for investment in 
large-scale enterprises, that were economically sound . . . 
Foreign capital would not be directly invested in public utilities, 
but otherwise would be free to invest in any other form of new 
industrial enterprise. (Based on report in West Africa, March 
6, 1954.) 

PROF. LEWIS'S REPORT 

The Gold Coast Government has accepted the report made 
by Prof. Arthur Lewis, the economist, on industrialisation.! 
The following are extracts from a summary of the report made 
in West Africa (March 27 and April 3, 1954). 

“The over-all conclusion is that the time is not yet ripe for a 
big programme of industrialisation—there is a lack of capital 
and labour, and the home market is too small. The surest way 
of preparing the ground is . . . the development of agriculture, 
with priority given to increasing food production and raising 
productivity.”” 

Prof. Lewis rejects the possibility of manufacture of finished 
commodities for export as the Gold Coast, ‘‘lacking cheap fuel 
or weight-losing raw materials, would find it impossible to 
compete in export markets.’’ With regard to the processing of 
raw materials for export, the timber industry in the Gold 
Coast “‘is well provided with capital and enterprise, and pro- 
cessing is likely to increase without further prompting.” And 
the palm oil industry and removal of diamonds from ore have 
processes enabling a saving in transport costs. But in this type 
of industrialisation “‘cost is decisive and the great efficiency of 
the industrialised countries does, in most cases, give the con- 
sumer country an economic advantage in the processing of raw 
materials.”’ 


1Government Printer, Accra, 1954. 


A number of industries for the home market are recom- 
mended as “‘favourable.’’ The Gold Coast people are relatively 
poor and “before they can buy manufactures, Prof. Lewis 
argues, they must produce more food, and, moreover, increase 
agricultural productivity. As farm production develops from 
subsistence agriculture more cash enters the economy and, in- 
cidentally, more labour becomes available for manufacture.” 

To permit the limited programme of industrialisation recom- 
mended by Prof. Lewis to be tackled, the help of the foreigner 
is essential. ‘““The Government must create the climate for in- 
vestment, the expatriate provide much of the capital and, above 
all, the know-how, and a willingness to build up African enter- 
prise. The African businessman, although he will be able to 
provide some capital, must be ready to learn from the European 
until he becomes fully able to run industries.’’ The report 
recommends ways of attracting investment, and Prof. Lewis 
stresses that although the foreigner is essential now, his 
presence is not an end in itself. ‘“‘He is simply the best and 
quickest way of bringing about some measure of industrialisa- 
tion; and, equally important, training the African business- 
man.” 

AFRICANISATION OF THE PUBLIC SERVICE 

West Africa (April 10, 1954) described the Gold Coast's 
“Statement on the Programme of the Africanisation of the 
Public Service’? as having appendices which “not only show 
just where Africanisation has and has not succeeded—so that 
they should make fascinating reference material for planners 
and politicians in other territories with aspirations towards in- 
dependence—but which also throw much light on the relative 
scarcities of different brands of expatriates.” In the Office of 
the Legislature, in the Departments of Prisons, Social Welfare 
and Community Development, of labour, of Government 
Transport, and of Co-operation there is little or no problem, 
but ‘‘the report is very gloomy indeed about prospects in cer- 
tain departments.”” These include Forestry, Soil and Land-Use 
Survey, Fisheries, Mines and Lands. 

Police, Printing, Customs and Excise and the Law Officers’ 
Department are short of African stafts at higher levels. 

The important departments of Agriculture, Public Works, 
Education and Medical, ‘‘in which Africanisation must always 
be seen against a background of an acute shortage of profes- 
sional staff,’’ have a very small proportion of African officers. 
For instance, out of an establishment of fifty-one engineers in 
the P.W.D., there are as many as twenty-four vacancies; only 
six out of the total in posts are Africans. But all the seven posts 
of dental surgeon will be filled by Africans, though the Medical 
Department “‘is riddled with vacancies’’ and all the biologists, 
entomologists and chemists come from overseas. 


GENERAL 


AFRICAN DEFENCE 


THE Most important aspects of the discussions on African de- 

fence, according to a statement made by Mr. F. C. Erasmus, 

the Minister of Defence to the South African Government, are 

that they “gave an opportunity for South Africa becoming 

more closely acquainted in the field of defence with other 
*Government Printer, Accra, 1954, 5s. 6d. 








Governments with African territorial interests, and helping the 
Governments concerned to a proper appreciation of one an- 
other’s viewpoints.”’ 

The Conference on defence held at Dakar, was attended by 
delegates from Britain, France, Belgium, Portugal and South 
Africa, with observers from Central Africa Federation and the 
United States. Defence facilities along lines of communication 
north-south and west-east on the western half of the continent 
south of the Sahara were discussed. 


THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL’S THIRTEENTH 
SESSION 

The Trusteeship Council of the United Nations issued the 
following ‘‘Round-Up” of its work on March 25, 1954, in 
which an eight-week review was given of how the peoples of 
Togoland and Tanganyika, and other Trust Territories in 
Africa progressed, during the year 1952, toward the goal of 
eventual self-government or independence :— 

This careful study of political, economic, social and edu- 
cational advancement in the territories under review was the 
main work accomplished at the Council’s thirteenth regular 
session. But during the series of forty-one meetings at U.N. 
Headquarters, the Council also carried out the two other prin- 
cipal functions assigned to it by the U.N. Charter: it dealt with 
more than 250 petitions received from people living in trust 
territories, in one case hearing three petitioners from British- 
administered Togoland; and it made arrangements for one of 
its visiting missions which make on-the-spot checks of con- 
ditions in the territories each year. In addition the Council dealt 
with a number of other specific questions referred to it by the 
General Assembly. 

The six U.N. trust territories which came under review at 
the thirteenth session were British- and French-administered 
Togoland, British- and French-administered Cameroons, 
Tanganyika under British administration, and Ruanda-Urundi 
under Belgian adininistration. 

For each of these territories the administering authority 
concerned had submitted a report covering developments in the 
year 1952. In the case of the two Togolands and the two 
Cameroons, these reports were considered in conjunction with 
reports prepared by the Trusteeship Council’s Visiting Mission 
which toured the West African territories from August 21 to 
November 25, 1952, and the Council incorporated many of the 
Mission’s findings in its own conclusions. 

After a detailed review of the reports, during which a 
Special Representative for the administering authority of each 
territory was questioned by the Council, drafting committees 
formulated observations and recommendations which were 
subsequently discussed and approved by the Council. The fol- 
lowing are the main recommendations and comments approved 
by a majority of the Council’s members for each territory as 
well as a summary of other action taken at the session jus’ 


concluded. 
* 7” * * 


TOGOLAND UNDER BRITISH ADMINISTRATION 

Togoland under British administration is a thin strip of 
territory running roughly north to south, about forty miles 
wide and $20 miles long. It is bounded in the north and east by 
Togoland under French administration, and in the south and 
west by the British colony of the Gold Coast. The indigenous 
population is estimated at 410,000; there are only few Euro- 


peans in the territory, mostly government officials and 
missionaries. 


CONSTITUTIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


The territory is administered as an integral part of the Gold 
Coast and there are no restrictions on the free movement of 
people or goods across that boundary. This close relationship 
with the Gold Coast has existed since the first World War 
when the former German colony was placed under British 
mandate. 

In 1952, the United Nations Visiting Mission observed that 
the Gold Coast had moved faster and farther towards self- 
government than any other territory in West Africa and had 
“taken Togoland with it.’”” However, the Mission also ob- 
served that should a future constitution grant full autonomy to 
the Gold Coast it could not also apply to Togoland as long as 
the Trusteeship Agreement retained its present form. Since 
the United Kingdom Government would then no longer have 
control over the Gold Coast Government, it would not be pos- 
sible for Togoland to be administered any longer as an “‘inte- 
gral part’ of the Gold Coast and still retain the United King- 
dom Government as its administering authority. 

In 19538, the Gold Coast Government declared its intention 
of requesting the administering authority to grant it indepen- 
dent status, within the British Commonwealth of Nations, and, 
meanwhile, proposed various transitional reforms. 

The first of these reforms is the establishment of universal 
suffrage for both the Gold Coast and Togoland which will be 
applied for the first time in May 1954 to elect an all-African 
Legislative Assembly for the two territories, jointly. 

It is also proposed to create a representative Cabinet which 
will formulate government policy for both the trust territory 
and the Gold Coast. 

The Trusteeship Council will take up the relationship of 
these constitutional changes with the Trusteeship Agreement, 
as well as with the Togoland unification problem at its next 
session. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


The administering authority reported that the constitutional 
reforms had been accompanied “‘by no less important reforms’’ 
in the local government structure. It reported that, throughout 
the territory, the former Native Authorities, which were based 
on the traditional tribal organisations, had now been replaced 
by “‘up-to-date and democratic’”’ local and district councils. 

The Trusteeship Council noted in particular “‘the effective 
use which has been made of tribal tradition and sentiment in 
the transformation of the local institutions into more modern 
forms of government”’ and expressed the hope that the powers 
of the new organs would be progressively extended. 

CIVIL SERVICE 

The Council expressed the hope that the administering 
authority would continue to encourage Togolanders to qualify 
themselves for administrative and other positions in the civil 
service. 

ECONOMIC ADVANCEMENT 


Reiterating its concern at the dangers inherent in the heavy 
economic dependence of the territory upon the export of cocoa, 
the Council emphasised the importance both of diversifying 
primary production and of improving agricultural methods. 

It noted with approval the three large land planning projects 
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now being undertaken, the ‘‘accelerated pace’’ of road con- 
struction, and the extent to which the Administration was seek- 
ing and obtaining technical assistance from a number of 
national and international sources. 


SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT 

The Council welcomed the doubling of expenditure for 
medical and health services and the ‘‘steady upward trend”’ in 
educational expenditure; but it expressed concern at the con- 
tinuing disparity between the situation in the south and the 
*‘still extremely underdeveloped” educational facilities in the 
northern part of the territory. The Council also urged the ad- 
ministering authority to try to bring about “the complete re- 
moval’’ of corporal punishment from the laws of the territory. 


o ° * * ° 


TOGOLAND UNDER FRENCH ADMINISTRATION 

French-administered Togoland covers an area of approxi- 
mately 55,000 square kilometres and has a population of about 
1,030,000, of which non-Africans total less than 1,500. The 


territory forms part of the French Union with the designation 
of “‘Associated Territory.”” 


POLITICAL ADVANCEMENT 

The Council noted a declaration of the administering autho- 
rity to the effect that the peoples of the French-administered 
trust territories would, upon termination of their trusteeship 
status, be free to achieve their aspirations outside the French 
Union, if they so desired. The Council expressed confidence 
that the relationship of Togoland with the French Union would 
continue to remain in accordance with the terms of the Trus- 
teeship Agreement and the provisions of the Charter. It ex- 
pressed the hope that the French Parliament would soon enact 
the draft law providing for a Government Council with broad 
powers of decision. This Government Council would be com- 
posed equally of persons elected by the Territorial Assembly 
and persons appointed by the Commissaire de la Republique. The 
Council also expressed the hope that the draft law providing 
for increased powers for the Territorial Assembly would be 
enacted with the least possible delay. Noting the increase in 
the number of registered voters, the Council urged the adminis- 
tering authority to encourage universal, direct and secret 
suffrage. 

ECONOMIC ADVANTAGE 

The Council called for intensified efforts to acquaint the in- 
digenous population with modern agricultural methods. It 
urged the administration to study the possibility of guarantee- 
ing to the local producers a sufficiently stable and remunerative 
price for their crops and to supervise the price paid to them by 
middlemen. 

The Council also reiterated its interest in the development 
in the territory of processing industries. 


SOCIAL ADVANCEMENT 

The Council noted with approval the recent entry into force 
in the territory of the Labour Code and the measures taken to 
apply it. It urged intensified efforts to train medical personnel 


and to conduct vigorous campaigns against major diseases still 
prevalent in the territory. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT 
The Council noted with satisfaction the rapid and continued 
increase in the budgetary allocations for education and in the 


number of pupils. It suggested that special attention be paid 
to the education of girls and the promotion of higher agricul- 
tural schools. 


. * . * * 


THE TOGOLAND UNIFICATION PROBLEM 


The Togoland problem has been before the United Nations for 
more than six years, originating in a demand by the Ewes, 
largest ethnic tribe in the southern part of the two territories 
of British- and French-administered Togoland, for their uni- 
fication under a single administration. Subsequently the Ewe 
problem became one of a wider demand for the unification of 
the two Togolands. The Trusteeship Council's Visiting Mis- 
sion for West Africa, 1952, noted the demands for unification, 
but observed that there was not a single form of unification 
which would be acceptable to the majority of the population. 

This issue has been continually studied since 1947 and, fol- 
lowing many attempts at a settlement, the General Assembly 
last December recommended to the administering authorities, 
the United Kingdom and France, to re-constitute the Joint 
Council for Togoland Affairs. The Joint Council was estab- 
lished over two years ago, with the object of harmonising the 
development of the two territories and serving as a meeting 
place for the indigenous representatives of the two Togolands. 

The Trusteeship Council was asked to report to the next 
Assembly session on the steps which have been taken to this 
end, and it was also requested to submit a special report on the 
constitutional and political developments towards self-govern- 
ment in the Gold Coast as they affect both Togoland under 
British and Togoland under French administration. 

The representative of the United Kingdom in the Trustee- 
ship Council declared that, provided a ‘‘sufficient measure of 
agreement” could be found among the people his government 
would be ready to assist in establishing a Joint Council. He 
noted that the last General Assembly, besides re-affirming its 
desire to see a Joint Council re-established, had asked that its 
members be elected by universal suffrage and secret ballot; 
and had invited the administering authority to revise its system 
of suffrage. Thus, he held, a preliminary task was imposed upon 
the administering authority which would delay the re-estab- 
lishment of the Joint Council. He also pointed out that nego- 
tiations were now in their final stages with the Government of 
the Gold Coast on the revision of the existing constitution. A 
main issue in the elections, in addition to representation in the 
Legislative Assembly, was the matter of association with the 
Gold Coast as opposed to unification with French Togoland. 
These election campaigns, which would reach a climax in May, 
would therefore provide an indication of the wishes of the 
people concerning the Joint Council. 

The representative of France referred to a report (Doc. 
T/1096) submitted by his government. This, he said, indicated 
that the four representatives of Togoland in the French Parlia- 
ment, twenty-two of the thirty members of the Territorial 
Assembly, nearly all members of the Conseils de Circonscription, 
and thirteen out of the fifteen former members of the Joint 
Council, were “‘categorically”’ opposed to unification of the two 
trust territories and consequently to the re-establishment of the 
Joint Council. There was an ‘‘abyss separating the conceptions 
of the majority and those of the minority’’ on this question, he 
said. His government would, ‘as would the Government of the 
United Kingdom, make known its more definite final attitude 
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based on the evaluation of the political developments to the 
fourteenth session of the Council. 

The Council heard three petitioners representing certain 
groups and political organisations in British-administered 
Togoland. They insisted that the inhabitants of the trust 
territory could attain self-government more quickly through 
continued association with the Gold Coast than through unifi- 
cation with the adjacent French-administered Togoland. 

This opinion was contrary to the opinion expressed by some 
other petitioners on earlier occasions before the Trusteeship 
Council and the Fourth Committee of the General Assembly. 

On a proposal of the United Kingdom, the Council eventu- 
ally decided by a vote of eleven in favour to one against 
(U.S.S.R.) ‘‘to adjourn further consideration of the Togoland 
unification problem to its next session.”’ 

While opposing this proposal, the representative of the 
U.S.S.R. interpreted earlier General Assembly resolutions as 
indicating a “clear-cut” attitude in favour of unification. He 
charged that both administering authorities were trying to re- 
move the territories from the U.N. trusteeship system so as to 
amalgamate them into their ‘colonial empires.”’ 


* * * * * 


TANGANYIKA UNDER BRITISH ADMINISTRATION 
With a total area of 362,688 square miles, Tanganyika— 
situated between the great lakes of Central Africa and the 
Indian Ocean—s by far the largest of all U.N. trust territories. 
The population comprises some 8 million Africans, 18,000 
Europeans and 78,000 other non-Africans, mainly Asians. 

In its general conclusions, the Council noted with satisfaction 
the harmony in the relationships among these three main popu- 
lation groups. However, it pointed to the possible dangers in- 
herent in the lack of balance in their stages of development. 

The Council invited the administering authority to include 
in its future reports statistical data indicating the number of 
male adults in paid employment and their ratio to the total 
employable male population. It recommended that the adminis- 
tering authority take all possible measures further to develop 
use of the Swahili language, already extensively employed in 
the territory. 

POLITICAL ADVANCEMENT 

In general, the Council recalled the desirability of establish- 
ing a common status of citizens of Tanganyika and of subordi- 
nating communal interests to those of the territory as a whole. 

The Council expressed the hope that the retention of separate 
representation of the three population groups on the Legisla- 
tive Council, even on an improved basis of parity among them, 
would be regarded as a transitional measure and that the ad- 
ministering authority would consider instituting as soon as pos- 
sible a common electoral roll. The Council also expressed the 
hope that the African membership of the Executive Council 
would be increased. 

The Council noted the policy of the administration not to 
“‘impose”’ changes in local government until every endeavour 
is made to secure the people’s willing co-operation and recom- 
mended intensified efforts in this direction. It commended the 
encouragement given to the use of the ballot by indigenous 
inhabitants in the election of a number of local authorities and 
hoped to see the introduction, as soon as possible, of universal 
suffrage. 

Other recommendations in the political field relate to in- 


creased employment and better pay for Africans and Asians in 
the civil service and greater participation of Africans in the 
judicial system. 


ECONOMIC ADVANCEMENT 


Concerned that the indigenous inhabitants should play a full 
part in the territory’s economy, the Council recommended 
measures to expand their participation in the production of the 
principal export crops and in industrial development. 

The Council attached particular imiportance to the construc- 
tion of roads and the improvement of water supplies, the pro- 
vision of more credit facilities for agriculturists, and better 
agricultural training. 


SOCIAL ADVANCEMENT 


The Council reiterated earlier recommendations for improv- 
ing the status of women in the territory and for measures to 
raise the indigenous living standards. It welcomed the new low- 
cost housing in Dar-es-Salaam and the fact that twenty-five 
town-planning schemes are now under preparation. The 
Council suggested that the administering authority seek the 
assistance of the International Labour Organisation for making 
a study of the territory’s labour problems. It noted advances in 
the control of communicable diseases and urged further efforts 
to improve health services. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT 


The Council welcomed the fact that the targets set for pri- 
mary education in the current ten-year plan will have been 
exceeded by 1956 but stressed the desirability of introducing 
free and compulsory education and of bringing the whole 
primary education system under government supervision. The 
Council also suggested that courses in a limited number of 
fields might be established as a first step towards the creation 
of a university in the territory. 


BOOK LIST 


Readers have requested a guide to some basic works of 
reference on Africa. With this issue of the Digest we publish 
a first list which will be supplemented : 


AFRICA—general. 


FORTES, M., and EVANS-PRITCHARD, E. E. (ed.) 
African Political Systems. Oxford University Press, 1940. 
Sociological studies of the government of British African 
tribes, by seven anthropologists. 


HAILEY, LORD. An African Survey. Oxford University 
Press, 1938, reprinted 1949. A study of problems arising 
in Africa south of the Sahara. A critical survey providing 
invaluable information to the student. 


LUGARD, SIR F. D. The Dual Mandate in Tropical Africa. 
Wm. Blackwood & Sons, 1929. The classic st-dy of 
British policy and administration. 


MACMILLAN, W. M. Africa Emergent. Pelican Books. 
Revised edition 1949. A survey of social, political and 
economic trends in British Africa. 
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critical analysis of systems of native administration in 
Africa. 


WELSH, A. (ed.) Africa South of the Sahara. Oxford Uni- 
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